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CHAPONE, GREGORY, AND PENNINGTON 

BY MARTIN ARMSTRONG 

If we wish to recreate for ourselves the intimate life of our 
forbears — their manners, thoughts, ideals, the intellectual and 
spiritual climate in which they lived and moved — we must look 
for it not in official histories but in the diaries, albums, fiction, 
sermons, and books of moral instruction in which, being bent on 
other matters than conscious history, they give themselves away, 
so to speak, at every turn. Such a work is Chapone, Gregory, and 
Pennington: a book whose sub-title is not, but certainly should be, 
The Perfect Ingenue. Nowhere is there a more complete por- 
trait — I had almost said, exposure — of the ideal Miss of the 
period between the middle of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The book was published, but not written, in 1844. 
It is the trinity in unity of three works, one composed over 
eighty, and the others seventy, years earlier; and it is an astound- 
ing and significant fact that they should have enjoyed popularity 
for the better part of a century. The books in question are 
Letters On The Improvement Of The Mind, A Father's Legacy To 
His Daughters, and An Unfortunate Mother's Advice To Her 
Absent Daughters, three masterpieces of which Chapone, Gregory 
and Pennington were respectively the authors. "The reception 
they have met with from the public," says the preface, referring 
to the first two members of the trinity, "is the best criterion of 
their merit" (and, it might be added, of their public), "so that 
it would be as useless to censure as it is unnecessary to praise 
either of these productions." I am inclined to agree, and shall 
content myself for the most part with investigating, comparing, 
and quoting, for, though it sometimes becomes impossible to 
refrain from censure, the productions themselves, if given a fair 
chance, can generally be trusted to damn themselves without 
external help. 
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Mrs. Chapone, author of Letters On The Improvement Of The 
Mind, addressed to a beloved niece, was a friend of the famous 
Mrs. Montague, of whom Dr. Johnson remarked: "Mrs. Mon- 
tague has dropped me. Now, Sir, there are people whom one 
should like very well to drop, but would not wish to be dropped 
by." The sprightly and irreverent Fanny Burney gives us a 
glimpse of her in her Diary: 

My father and mother and Jemm and I went one evening last week to the 
Dean of Winchester's, where we met Mrs. Chapone, who looked less forbidding 
than usual: but she is deadly ugly to be sure: such African nose and lips, and 
such a clunch figure! "Poor Chappy, she's so ugly you know!" Mr. Seward 
says. 

Fanny's mind, it is to be feared, had escaped improvement at 
the hands of Mrs. Chapone. But fifteen or sixteen years later 
her feelings towards Chappy had grown more kindly. "Mrs. 
Chapone herself," she wrote in 1783, "is the most superiorly 
unaffected creature you can conceive, and full of agremens from 
good sense, talents, and conversational powers, in defiance of 
age, infirmities, and uncommon ugliness. I really love, as well 
as admire and esteem her." As Miss Mulso, Mrs. Chapone had 
the honor, Bozzy tells us, of contributing "four billets" to 
Number Ten of Johnson's Rambler. The Letters On The Im- 
provement Of The Mind were first published in 1773. A later 
edition, published in Edinburgh, misprints the author's name as 
"Champone", thus implying a stimulation and sparkle which 
her works are far from containing. "At an early age," our 
already-quoted preface tells us, "she exhibited proofs of a very 
superior understanding. Her first production was an Ode to 
Peace" — a poem which (the preface fails to mention) does much 
to reconcile one to war. 

Dr. Gregory, author of A Father's Legacy To His Daughters, 
first published in 1774, was "a physician of great skill and 
eminence". He was Professor of Philosophy at King's College, 
Aberdeen, and later went to London, was made an F. R. S., and 
"obtained the friendship of many distinguished persons, particu- 
larly Lord Lyttelton and Mrs. Montague". In 1787 we find 
Dorothy Wordsworth writing from Penrith to her friend Jane 
Pollard: 
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I have a very pretty collection of books from my brothers, which they have 
given me. I will give you a catalogue. I have the Iliad and Odyssey, Pope's 
Works, Fielding's Works, Hayley's Poems, Gil Bias, Dr. Gregory's Letters to his 
daughters. 

Of Lady Pennington, the author of An Unfortunate Mother's 
Advice To Her Absent Daughters, I know little. It is clear, 
however, that it was her ladyship rather than her daughters who 
was absent, for a family explosion, it appears, removed her from 
the Pennington household. Later editions omit Unfortunate 
from the title, whether with a view to burying the unhappy 
scandal or because Lady Pennington subsequently had reason to 
congratulate, rather than to pity, herself on the exchange, I 
cannot say. Her book, first published in 1761 and apparently 
enlarged later, was the earliest of our three to appear. 

Mrs. Chapone was first bound up with Dr. Gregory in 1808, 
and in 1844, as we have seen, their individuality was still further 
diluted by the intrusion of Lady Pennington. 

The book, thus combined, is naturally not always unanimous. 
Chappy sometimes recommends what Lady Pennington scowls 
at, and one can imagine that any of our great-aunts who in her 
callow days pinned too absolute a faith on Chapone, Gregory, and 
Pennington may, among the three of them, have been sadly 
perplexed. Dr. Gregory's daughters, too, have an unfair pull 
over the Misses Pennington and Chappy's niece in the fact that 
their adviser is masculine, so that Dr. Gregory's advice, when it 
differs from the other two, must be looked upon not merely as a 
contradiction but as a corrective, like the famous "Mixture" 
invented by his son James which made the name of Gregory to 
stink in all the nurseries of England. 

So much for our authors. Let us now turn to their works and 
begin, very properly, with religion. Mrs. Chapone, after some 
instruction in how not to practise religion, adds a useful hint. 
"Nor," she says, "do those act on surer principles who think to 
gain the favor of God by senseless enthusiasm and frantic rap- 
tures." With this Dr. Gregory is fully in accord. "Avoid," 
he advises the Misses Gregory, "all grimace and ostentation in 
your religious duties." But in their notions of the nature of 
religion they differ profoundly. "Religion," says the Doctor, 
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"is rather a matter of sentiment than of reasoning." Chappy 
thinks otherwise: "As you advance in years and understanding, 
I hope you will be able to examine for yourself the evidences of 
the Christian religion, and be convinced, on rational grounds, of 
its divine authority." But all three of our authors agree that 
religion is a sound investment. Writes Lady Pennington : 

A person who has once experienced the advantages of a right action will be 
led by the motive of present self-interest, as well as by future expectation, to 
the continuance of it. There is no injunction of Christianity that a sincere 
Christian, by obedience, will not find is so calculated as to be directly, in some 
measure, its own reward. 

How ill-advised, how insane, a young lady would be to aban- 
don her religious faith we learn from Dr. Gregory : 

Women are greatly deceived when they think that they recommend them- 
selves to our sex by their indifference about religion. Even those men who are 
themselves unbelievers, dislike infidelity in you. Every man who knows 
human nature connects a religious taste in your sex, with softness and sensi- 
bility of heart : at least we always consider the want of it as a proof of that hard 
and masculine spirit which, of all your faults, we dislike the most. Besides, 
men consider your religion as one of their principal securities for that 
female virtue in which they are most interested. 

For Heaven's sake, then, let us bring up our daughters to be 
religious! But there are other qualities besides religion which 
every young lady who hopes for success with the sterner sex 
must carefully cultivate. The Doctor has already mentioned 
two — softness and sensibility of heart — and all our authors are 
definite on the indispensability of delicacy, propriety, elegance, 
and reserve. The Doctor writes again: 

One of the chief beauties in a female character is that modest reserve, 
that retiring delicacy, which avoids the public eye, and is disconcerted even at 
the gaze of admiration. . . . When a girl ceases to blush, she has lost 
the most powerful charm of beauty. That extreme sensibility which it in- 
dicates may be a weakness and incumbrance in our sex, as I have too often 
felt: but in yours it is perpetually engaging. 

"Gentleness, meekness, and patience," says Chappy of her 
sex, "are her peculiar distinctions, and an enraged woman is one 
of the most disgusting sights in nature." 

In advising the Misses Gregory on their choice of amusements, 
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the Doctor says: "You may indulge the variety of your tastes in 
these, while you keep within the bounds of that propriety which 
is suitable to your sex." 

From Mrs. Chapone on the subject of the dinner-table" one 
discovers a hint of gradations among these virtues. "In your 
table," she says, "as in your dress, and in all other things, I 
wish you to aim at propriety and neatness, or, if your state 
demands it, elegance, rather than superfluous figure." Elegance, 
then, it appears, is something a little less reserved than propriety. 
The Doctor does not seem to recognize this distinction : 

Let me recommend to your attention that elegance which is not so much a 
quality in itself as the high polish of every other. It is what diffuses an in- 
effable grace over every look, every motion, every sentence you utter. . . . 

To preserve these ethereal qualities the greatest precaution 
must be exercised, but even the most cautious maiden is never 
absolutely safe, for "virginity, purity, is of that delicate nature 
that it cannot hear certain things without contamination". 
Realizing this, one almost shudders when Mrs. Chapone lays it 
down that certain gentlemen (gentlemen, it is true, "whom your 
parents think it proper for you to converse with") are to be 
treated with "the same frankness and simplicity as if they were 
of your own sex". The Doctor allows an even more perilous 
latitude, for his daughters may not only dance but dance "with 
spirit"; though he gravely warns them: 

But never allow yourselves to be so far transported with mirth, as to forget 
the delicacy of your sex. Many a girl, dancing in the gaiety and innocence of 
her heart, is thought to discover a spirit she little dreams of. 

The Doctor glances, in passing, at the question of dress. 
"Dress," he says, "is an important article in female life. The 
love of dress is natural to you, and therefore it is proper and 
reasonable." That, I think, is a very dangerous deduction. 
Gaiety and innocence of heart are equally natural, but we have 
just seen to what pitfalls they may lead. The Doctor pursues: 

Good sense will regulate your expense in it, and good taste will direct you 
to dress in such a way as to conceal any blemishes, and to set off your beauties, 
if you have any, to the greatest advantage. ... A fine woman shows her 
charms to most advantage when she seems most to conceal them. The finest 
bosom in nature is not so fine as what imagination forms. 
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The Doctor, one sees, was a man of an opulent fancy. I have 
indicated that a young lady may dance and, if careful, may do so 
with spirit, but she would be mistaken in supposing that the 
object of dancing was mere enjoyment. Dancing, Mrs. Chapone 
tells us, is not only ornamental but also useful, useful in "forming 
and strengthening the body and improving the carriage". 
Walking and riding, too, are to be valued rather as means to 
health and attractiveness than for their own sake. Dr. Gregory 
writes: 

I would particularly recommend to you those exercises that oblige you to be 
much abroad in the open air, such as walking, and riding on horseback. 
This will give vigour to your constitutions, and a bloom to your complexions. 

But even in good health there lurks a terrible danger: 

Though good health be one of the greatest blessings of life, never make a 
boast of it, but enjoy it in grateful silence. We so naturally associate the idea 
of female softness and delicacy with a correspondent delicacy of constitution, 
that when a woman speaks of her great strength, her extraordinary appetite, 
her ability to bear excessive fatigue, we recoil at the description, in a way she 
is little aware of. 

To Dr. Gregory's detestable exaltation of all the negative and 
feeble virtues, we find a faint protest from Mrs. Chapone; yet 
hardly a protest, rather a mere reminder that those virtues must 
not be carried beyond the credible: 

There is nothing in which this self-deception is more notorious than in what 
regards sentiment and feeling. Let a vain young woman be told that tender- 
ness and softness is the peculiar oharm of the sex — that even their weakness is 
lovely, and their fears becoming — and you will presently observe her grow so 
tender as to be ready to weep for a fly; so fearful, that she starts at a feather; 
and so weak-hearted, that the smallest accident quite overpowers her. Her 
fondness and affection becomes fulsome and ridiculous; her compassion grows 
contemptible weakness; and her apprehensiveness the most abject cowardice: 
for, when once she quits the direction of Nature, she knows not where to stop, 
and continually exposes herself by the most absurd extremes. 

Nothing so effectually defeats its own ends as this kind of affectation. . . . 

Among the many other dangers which lie in wait for our in- 
genue is that of contamination from the lower orders. Chappy 
implores : 

Above all things avoid intimacy with those of low birth and education, nor 
think it a mark of humility to delight in such society: for it much oftener pro- 
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ceeds from the meanest kind of pride, that of being the head of the company, 
and seeing your companions subservient to you. . . . Your manners and 
faculties instead of improving, must be continually lowered to suit you to 
your companions : and, believe me, you will find it no easy matter to raise them 
again to a level with polite and well-informed people. 

The greatest kindness and civility to inferiors is perfectly consistent with 
proper caution on this head. 

Lady Pennington is no less emphatic: 

Never descend to converse with those whose birth, education, and early 
views in life were not superior to a state of servitude: their minds being in 
general suited to their station, they are apt to be intoxicated by any degree of 
familiarity, and to become useless and impertinent. 

In the sections on Love and Marriage I find some entrancing 
passages. Lady Pennington gives copious advice on the choice of 
a husband. The bare idea of choice savors more of Man and 
Superman than the passive rdle of the eighteenth century damsel : 
but Lady Pennington refers, I believe, to that choice open even 
to the most delicate maiden after she herself has been chosen. 
She ends her advice with the grim pronouncement, carrying, I 
think, the barb of a personal implication: "Great is the hazard of 
a mistake, and irretrievable the effects of it." 

The Doctor, in his remarks on the subject, implies two ap- 
palling doctrines and, in the end, comes very close to contra- 
dicting himself: 

I know nothing that renders a woman more despicable, than her thinking 
it essential to happiness to be married. Besides the gross indelicacy of the 
sentiment, it is a false one, as thousands of women have experienced. But, if 
it was true, the belief that it is so, and the consequent impatience to be married, 
is the most effectual way to prevent it. 

Truth, then, should always be ignored unless it can be made to 
square with utility and delicacy: and there are certain truths 
which can be realized materially only by believing them to be 
false. Here is an ethical mess which I must leave to philosophers 
qualified to deal with such problems. Dr. Gregory continues : 

You must not think from this that I do not wish you to marry : on the con- 
trary, I am of opinion, that you may attain a superior degree of happiness in a 
married state, to what you can possibly find in any other. 

When it comes to the delicate question as to when advice 
should be sought in the matter of love, we are perplexed to find 
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Chappy and the Doctor once more at cross purposes. Chappy 
is definite. Parents should be warned at the very first symptom. 
"The time to consult them is before you have given a lover the 
least encouragement." The Doctor, on the other hand, follow- 
ing his conception of the innate insipidity of all decent women, 
lays it down thus, in words which surely drew a chuckle from even 
the most doe-like of his novitiates : 

There is another case in which I suspect it is proper to be secret, not so 
much from motives of prudence, as delicacy: I mean in love matters. . . . 
It is even long before a woman of delicacy dares avow to her own heart that 
she loves : and, when all the subterfuges of ingenuity to conceal it from herself 
fail, she feels a violence done both to her pride and her modesty. 

Among Dr. Gregory's highly complicated and questionable 
reflections on marriage, a plain human sentiment shines out, by 
contrast, with an exaggerated radiance. "When I am so partic- 
ular," he says, "in my advices about your conduct, I own my 
heart beats with the fond hope of making you worthy the at- 
tachment of men who will deserve you, and be sensible of your 
merit." 

The day of the Georgian young lady was meticulously ap- 
portioned. Even Fanny Burney, the daughter of an unusually 
liberal and unrepressed household, conformed to the regulation. 
She writes in her diary at the age of fifteen or sixteen: 

I make a kind of rule never to indulge myself in my two most favourite 
pursuits, reading and writing, in the morning — no, like a very good girl I give 
that up wholly, accidental occasions and preventions excepted, to needle 
work, by which means my reading and writing in the afternoon is a pleasure I 
cannot be blamed for by my mother, as it does not take up the time I ought to 
spend otherwise. 

The morning was always, I believe, devoted to improvement 
and the afternoon to diversion, and if you discover that one young 
lady did needlework in the morning and reading in the afternoon, 
and another, reading in the morning and needlework in the after- 
noon, this does not mean that the regulation was ever reversed 
but that there was a diversity of opinion on the appropriate 
classification of needlework and reading. For Lady Pennington, 
for example, needlework is a diversion. But perhaps Miss 
Burney's needlework was of the kind technically known as 
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white sewing, whereas Lady Pennington's was clearly what 
would nowadays be called by the horrible name of art needlework. 
From Dr. Gregory we learn without surprise that needlework is 
not pursued for its own sake but for some entirely different 
reason: 

The intention of your being taught needlework, knitting, and such like, is 
not on account of the intrinsic value of all you can dp with your hands, which 
is trifling: but to enable you to judge more perfectly of that kind of work, and 
to direct the execution of it in others. Another principal end is to enable you 
to fill up, in a tolerably agreeable way, some of the many solitary hours you 
must necessarily pass at home. 

Here is Lady Pennington's programme for the proper employ- 
ment of a day: 

It is an excellent method to appropriate the morning wholly to improve- 
ment: the afternoon may then be allowed to diversions. Under the last head, 
I place company, books of the amusing kind, and entertaining productions of 
the needle, as well as plays, balls, cards, etc., which more commonly go by the 
name of diversions: the afternoon and evening till supper may then be em- 
ployed withinnocence and propriety : but let not one of them ever be suffered to 
intrude on the former part of the day, which should always be devoted to more 
useful employment. 

But these hours of diversion were not all beer and skittles. 
They were sometimes consumed in the detestable duty of visiting 
one's acquaintances: 

Part of the hours appropriated to relaxation must, of necessity, be less 
agreeably taken up in the paying and receiving visits of mere ceremony and 
civility: a tribute, by custom authorised, by good manners enjoined: in these, 
when the conversation is only insignificant, join in it with apparent satisfac- 
tion; talk of the elegance of a birthday suit, the pattern of a lace, the judicious 
assortment of jewels, the cut of a ruffle, or the set of a sleeve, with unaffected 
ease; not according to the rank which they hold in your estimation, but 
proportioned to the consequence they may be of in the opinion of those you 
are conversing with. 

Among the other diversions, needlework which, to the casual 
view, appears harmless enough can (one is shocked to learn) 
become, if carried to excess, a vice capable of ruining a home. 
Lady Pennington allows the theatre, but only those plays — 

approved by persons of understanding and virtue, as calculated to answer 
the proper ends of the theatre, namely, that of conveying instruction in the 
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most pleasing method. Attend to the sentiment, apply to the moral, and then 
you cannot, I think, pass an evening in a more entertaining diversion. 

That this should be possible is entirely owing to "the in- 
defatigable labor of the inimitable Mr. Garrick". 
Lady Pennington is severe on novels. She says: 

Very few of these are worth the trouble of reading: some of them, perhaps, 
do contain a few good morals, but they are not worth the finding, where so 
much rubbish is intermixed. . . . Yet ridiculous as these fictitious tales 
generally are, they are so artfully managed as to excite an idle curiosity to see 
the conclusion, by which means the reader is drawn on, through a tiresome 
length of foolish adventures, from which neither knowledge, pleasure, or 
profit, seldom can accrue, to the common catastrophe of a wedding. . . . 
They are apt to give a romantic turn to the mind, which is often productive of 
great errors in judgment, and of fatal mistakes in conduct. 

This, at a date when Gulliver, all Richardson, all Fielding, 
several of Smollett's novels, and at least half of Tristram Shandy, 
had already appeared, is a little sweeping. But Lady Pennington 
stretches a point "in justice to a late ingenious author," and 
recommends The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Chappy is slightly less intolerant, not so much because she 
disapproves less of fiction than Lady Pennington but because 
she is constitutionally more venturesome in her sanctions. In- 
deed she is inclined to regard fiction as a commodity like brandy, 
which no decent person would use for other than medicinal pur- 
poses. As usual, tremendous caution is recommended, and that 
golden rule of mediocrity, never to trust to your own judgment 
but always to somebody else's, is solemnly enjoined. 

What then is the rule of life laid down by Chapone, Gregory, and 
Pennington? It is only too clear that their cardinal principles 
are a vile discretion, an insuperable cautiousness, an endless 
suppression of all the more robust impulses, and a determination 
to practise nothing for its own sake but for the sake of some- 
thing else and, generally, something less honorable. Their 
influence is visible at the present time in the fact that such words 
as delicacy, propriety, elegance, genteel, cautious, have taken on a 
tinge of the ludicrous, and the corresponding virtues of delicacy, 
propriety, reserve, caution, and so on, have fallen out of fashion. 
Yet we should be mistaken if we imagined that these people were 
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detestable. They wear the color and attitude of their time, but 
happily, with that saving grace common to all men, they are 
thoroughly inconsistent. Indeed, the very fact that they taught 
these astonishing principles without recognizing their fundamen- 
tal immorality implies a certain simplicity. Their fault was the 
paradoxical desire to teach simplicity, frankness, ingenuousness, 
charm, as a fine art, and (it must be added) generally for un- 
worthy objects. It is as though a love of flowers had resulted in 
their tying paper roses to a rose-tree instead of making it possible 
for the rose-tree to blossom naturally, or else they are so en- 
amored of rosebuds that they tie up all the buds for fear that they 
should bloom. They are always contradicting themselves. At 
one moment they issue elaborate and astute instructions in the 
technique of simplicity; at the next, they maintain that to be 
convincing it must be genuine. Dr. Gregory, after disgusting 
us by his horribly unhealthy precepts, suddenly produces this 
thoroughly sound sentiment: "I do not want to make you any- 
thing: I want to know what Nature has made you, and to perfect 
you on her plan." Now they hint that virtue is perhaps its own 
reward, now that it is a first-class investment. It is like that 
shockingly immoral hymn which one hesitates to quote: 

Whatever, Lord, we give to Thee, 

Repaid a thousandfold will be. 

Then gladly will we give to Thee. . . . 

That is why we find nothing recommended for its own sake. 
Dancing and riding are practised with a view to a figure and a 
complexion, and these are sought with a view to a husband. 
There is one good thing about this side of the affair, that what- 
ever the ultimate object, the girl does get her dancing and riding 
and from them the unescapable by-product of enjoyment. It is 
when the scheme is pursued in a negative direction that it grows 
immoral. For then it becomes plain that there are things good 
and desirable in themselves which are bad investments and, 
as such, they must be either suppressed or avoided. Health, 
according to the Doctor, was one of these, and I find that learn- 
ing was another. The young woman who wishes to please, it 
appears, must be, or pretend to be, not only physically weak but 
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also weak-minded. As I browsed carelessly from Chapone to 
Gregory and from Gregory to Pennington, the dangerous quality 
of learning did not at first strike me. We picture our eighteenth- 
century young lady, dogged by the bogies of decency and pro- 
priety, seeking timidly among the apparently harmless concerns 
of life for some perfectly safe investment. After several nar- 
rowly-avoided snares, she will learn from the Doctor with a sigh 
of relief that "there is no impropriety in your reading history or 
cultivating any art or science to which genius or accident may 
lead you". But if she turns to Lady Pennington this sense of 
security will be rudely shaken, for she will learn from her that — 

It has been objected against all female learning beyond that of household 
economy, that it tends only to fill the minds of the sex with a conceited vanity, 
which sets them above their proper business . . . and serves only to 
render them useless wives and impertinent conpanions. It must be confessed 
that some reading ladies have given but too much cause for this objection : and, 
could it be proved to hold good throughout the sex, it would certainly be right 
to confine their improvements within the narrow limits of the nursery, the 
kitchen, the confectionary: but I believe it will, upon examination, be found 
that such ill consequences proceed chiefly from too great an imbecility of 
mind to be capable of much enlargement, and frem mere affectation of knowl- 
edge, void of all reality. 

Here is a dilemma ! How is the unhappy reader to know whether 
she is of the type for whom learning is innocuous? In despair she 
turns back to Chappy, and Chappy does not at first reassure her. 
She warns her: 

The danger of pedantry and presumption in a woman — of her exciting envy 
in one sex, and jealousy in the other — of her exchanging the graces of imagina- 
tion for the severity and preciseness of a scholar, would be, I own, sufficient 
to frighten me from the ambition of seeing my girl remarkable for learning. 

But as regards history, Chappy is reassuring: 

The principal study I would recommend is history. . . . More mate- 
rials for conversation are supplied by this kind of knowledge than by almost 
any other. ... 

But when we turn back to Dr. Gregory we find that, though he 
permitted history, art, and science (which, it is important to 
notice, he included under the heading of Amusements), yet he 
throws very cold water on serious attempts at learning. For his 
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practical common sense recognizes that learning in a young 
woman does not pay. Indeed, she always runs a certain risk, it 
seems, in showing herself anything better than a cretin. 

Be even cautious in displaying your good sense. It will be thought you 
assume a superiority over the rest of the company. But if you happen to 
have any learning, keep it a profound secret, especially from the men, who 
generally look with a jealous and malignant eye on a woman of great parts and 
a cultivated understanding. 

But learning, too, has its uses if properly managed. In fact 
Dr. Gregory indicates a method whereby it may be so astutely 
manoeuvred as to provoke even undeserved admiration, the 
acquisition of something for nothing, which is the essence of good 
management and the ideal of all decent people: 

A man of real genius and candour is far superior to this meanness : but such 
a one will seldom fall in your way: and if, by accident, he should, do not be 
anxious to show the full extent of your knowledge. If he has any opportuni- 
ties of seeing you, he will soon discover it himself; and, if you have any ad- 
vantages of person or manner, and keep your own secret, he will probably give 
you credit for a great deal more than you possess. 

There, I think, Dr. Gregory achieves, as it were, an apotheosis 
of mental dishonesty. To return, after this, to our prying 
among the humbler obliquities of Chappy and Lady Pennington 
would be to experience the chill bathos of a descent to earth 
after a flight into the highest heavens. Here, then, we will 
leave them. If I have extenuated nothing, I have, I hope, set 
down naught in malice. 

Martin Armstrong. 



